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The  Ndu  mission  station  as  seen  from  the  marketplace  in 
the  grassland  interior  of  the  British  Cameroons,  more  than 
350  miles  from  the  coastal  town  of  Victoria. 

Most  people  think  of  Africa  as  a  hot  tropical  place, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  this  is  true.  Ndu,  how¬ 
ever,  is  different.  Here  one  is  perched  way  up  on 
the  high  rolling  hills  of  the  grasslands  where  the 
wind,  rain,  fog'  and  the  clouds  envelop  all  during 
the  rainy  season.  Blankets,  leather  jackets,  fireplaces 
and  plenty  of  wood  to  burn  are  necessities. 

Ndu  boasts  of  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet 
and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  “living  in  the 
clouds.’’  Most  white  people  are  always  glad  to  come 
to  Ndu  but  when  night  falls  the  cold  makes  them 
wish  they  were  in  their  own  warm  area. 

As  one  travels  the  85  miles  from  Bamenda  through 
the  hot  tropical  Ndop  Plain,  one  wonders  if  there 
could  ever  be  a  place  as  described  above.  But  as  you 
reach  the  mountains  which  border  the  other  side  and 
come  up  past  the  Banso  Baptist  Hospital,  one  begins 
to  draw  the  leather  jacket  tight  around  the  neck 
and  hopes  it  won’t  get  any  colder. 

At  Mile  65  one  passes  the  hospital  and  continues 
to  climb,  and  it  continues  to  get  colder.  By  the  time 
you  reach  Ndu  one  welcomes  any  and  all  kinds  of 
heat  and  hot  coffee.  It  has  been  a  custom  in  mission¬ 
ary  life  at  Ndu  to  bathe  in  a  portable  bath  tub  before 
the  fireplace. 

NDU  STATION 

Ndu  Station  is  marked  out  by  a  “fence  where  he 
no  go  die.”  This  is  the  native  expression  which 
means  a  fence  of  growing  sticks  which  will  be  green 
all  the  time.  Inside  this  fence  and  close  to  the  edge 
are  young  eucalyptus  trees  which  also  serve  as  a 
border.  In  fact  there  are  many  tall,  beautiful  euca¬ 
lyptus  trees  on  the  station  compound.  The  fence 
takes  in  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres. 

Up  near  the  motor  road  are  the  two  old  missionary 
houses,  both  badly  in  need  of  replacement.  Nearby 
are  the  garage,  carpenter’s  shop,  several  native  staff 
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houses,  two  of  our  old  school  buildings,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  compound  on  a  large  knoll  is  the 
new  stone  school  building,  the  Kayser  Memorial 
School  which  is  the  only  permanent  building  on  the 
station. 

NDU  CHURCH 

In  1941  the  roof  of  the  old  Ndu  Church  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  the  grass  roof  burned.  The  roof 
was  replaced  and  it  lasted  until  the  walls  and  the 
roof  gave  way  in  1949.  Now,  however,  approaching 
the  station  on  the  right  hand  side,  one  can  see  the 
walls  of  the  new  Ndu  Church  taking  shape.  They 
are  also  of  stone  and  much  in  keeping  with  the 
Kayser  Memorial  School. 

The  particular  location  of  the  new  church  can  be 
seen  for  miles  and  miles  around  because  it  is  the 
highest  spot  in  this  area.  With  an  edifice  to  God  so 
placed,  it  will  be  a  visible  living  testimony  to  the 
saving  power  of  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

WHITE  UNTO  HARVEST 

Ndu  Field  itself  is  so  large  that,  of  necessity,  the 
work  and  responsibility  of  the  natives  had  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  smaller  units.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  area.  From  Ndu  Station  one  can  walk 


The  Ndu  chief  with  all  of  the  glory  of  his  tribe  stands  in 
the  African  road  beside  his  horse  and  horse  boy. 

in  a  westerly  direction  for  over  two  days  before 
reaching  the  border  of  Ndu  Field.  To  the  northeast 
one  must  walk  three  days,  to  the  east  four  days,  and 
toward  Banso  only  one  day. 

A  few  years  ago  through  the  help  of  the  natives 
the  field  was  sub-divided.  This  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  work  because  new  leaders  sprang  up  and  interest 
began  to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christians. 

NTUMBAW  AREA 

The  Ntumbaw  people  have  in  days  past  had  a 
real  spiritual  fire,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  Hausa 
and  Fulani  people  many  have  fallen  into  their  pagan 
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Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Good¬ 
man  of  the 
Ndu  Mission 
Station  with 
Larry,  their 
son,  and  with 
little  Blackber¬ 
ry  who  for 
several  years 
was  reared  at 
the  Ndu  sta¬ 
tion.  The  group 
is  standing  on 
the  stone  steps 
leading  up  to 
the  mission 
house. 


ways  and  have  seemingly  forgotten  the  God  whom 
they  once  knew.  However,  there  is  still  a  Christian 
witness  in  one  small  primary  school  and  several 
small  churches.  Jacob  Lon,  the  assistant  evangelist 
in  this  area,  keeps  busy  visiting  the  churches  and 
helping  the  church  workers,  Christians  and  school 
children  to  live  better  lives  in  Christ  Jesus. 

TAKU  AREA 

One  day’s  trek  to  the  west  is  the  Taku  Area 
which  has  a  small  school  and  five  small  churches. 
Unfortunately,  the  chief  of  this  area  does  not  have 
control  of  his  people,  and  there  is  much  unrest  which 
even  shows  in  the  lives  of  the  Christians.  However, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  assistant  evangelist  is  a  Bible 
School  graduate  and  together  with  the  able  head¬ 
master  of  Taku  School  they  continue  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  the  old  and  young'  alike. 

WAT  AREA 

The  people  of  the  Wat  Area  are  of  the  same  tribe 
as  the  people  of  Ntumbaw.  In  the  early  days  this 
strong  tribe  was  split  in  half  by  war.  Consequently, 
one  group  now  lies  on  one  side  of  Ndu  Station  three 
hours’  distant  and  the  other  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
Ndu  Station  by  two  hours.  However,  the  Wat  people 
have  been  able  to  keep  free  from  the  Fulani  and 
Hausa  element  and  in  a  sense  have  more  spirit  than 
the  Ntumbaw  people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  queen  of  Wat  (the 
sister  of  the  chief,  as  is  their  custom)  is  truly  a  wit¬ 
nessing  Christian.  The  chief  as  yet  will  not  permit 
her  to  be  baptized,  but  with  the  prayers  of  the  local 
Christians,  no  doubt,  this  barrier  will  be  removed 
soon.  The  happy  solution  would  be  for  the  chief  him¬ 
self  to  turn  from  his  wicked  and  pagan  ways  to  the 
living  God  by  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior.  It  is 
not  impossible  and  is  a  definite  goal  for  the  local 
Christians  to  which  to  look  forward. 
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NKOLL  AREA 

Bordering  on  the  Wat  Area  and  serving  as  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Ndu  Field  is  the  Nkoll  Area 
where  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  very  great. 
The  Roman  Catholics  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  browbeat  the  Baptist  Christians.  The  priests  know 
that  the  area  is  far  from  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  officer,  and  anything  is  legal  and  fair 
to  them.  At  one  time  they  compelled  the  Baptist 
Christians  to  help  build  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
telling  the  people  that  the  school  was  to  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  school. 

The  Lassing  Church  in  this  area  has  been  burned 
twice,  once  by  the  pagans  and  again  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Early  in  1950  a  new  evangelist,  Noah 
Uninsi,  was  placed  in  the  Nkoll  Area  and  under  his 
leadership  the  Baptist  Christians  are  beginning  to 
stand  by  themselves  and  join  forces  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  save  and  perpetuate 
the  work  in  this  area. 

BUM  AREA 

In  the  Bum  (pronounced  boom)  Area,  just  one 
day  beyond  Nkoll  toward  the  north  but  much  farther 
in  the  bush  and  in  a  decidedly  more  primitive  area 
there  are  three  churches  and  the  Fonfuka  School. 
In  this  area  the  chief  lives  high  up  on  a  mountain. 
(It  takes  at  least  two  hours  to  climb  the  hill  to  reach 
his  compound.)  Down  on  a  pretty  knoll  are  the 
church  and  the  school.  Across  a  big  and  mighty  river 
is  the  Songka  Church,  the  oldest  church  in  the  Ndu 
Area.  Farther  on  in  a  different  direction  is  the 
Dumbu  Church,  the  home  of  the  evangelist,  Abel 
Nobe  Gaduma.  (See  front  cover  picture.) 

BINKA  AREA 

After  driving  15  miles  up  the  motor  road  from 
Ndu,  one  comes  to  the  Binka  Church  and  School. 
This  school  has  progressed  farther  than  any  other 
school  in  this  area  except  the  Ndu  School.  Here  there 


Most  of  the  natives  of  Ndu  came  to  the  mission  compound 
to  greet  the  Goodmans  and  their  son  Larry  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  this  grassland  station. 
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is  still  much  witchcraft,  and  the  Christian  has  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  with  the  “old  man”  to  throw  off  the 
superstitions  which  have  been  embedded  in  their 
social  life  for  so  many  years. 

However,  at  the  Binka  Church  the  church  teacher 
is  a  stranger  (one  from  another  tribe)  and  under  his 
watchful  eye  and  faithful  preaching  the  work  is  go¬ 
ing  foi’ward  and  the  joy  of  salvation  is  returning  to 
the  Christians.  Several  small  churches  are  found  in 
the  outer  areas  from  Binka  which  are  doing  much 
to  stay  the  Mohammedan  influence  in  this  area. 

MBEMBE  AREA 

Far  below  the  high  plateau  of  Ndu  lies  the  hot 
tropical  area  of  Mbembe.  Here  little  of  civilization 
has  penetrated.  The  women  wear  no  clothes  and  the 
men  are  hardly  ever  sober  after  the  morning  hours. 
The  people,  especially  the  men,  are  lazy,  indeed!  In 
a  land  where  two  crops  a  year  are  possible  these  lazy 
people  plant  only  once  and  then  only  enough  food  to 
feed  themselves.  Sometimes  they  misjudge  (which 
is  the  case  almost  every  year)  and  are  faced  with  a 
famine  for  a  few  months  before  the  new  crop  matures. 

Instead  of  the  lives  of  the  men  consisting  of  “wine, 
women  and  song,”  their  lives  consist  of  “wine,  women 
and  palm  oil.”  Cooking  in  palm  oil  to  the  African  is 
like  the  American  housewife  cooking'  with  butter. 

In  the  ten  places  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
preached  there  have  been  only  seventeen  baptisms, 
but  it  is  hopeful  to  note  the  eagerness  of  the  people, 
especially  the  children.  Although  there  is  still  war 
among  the  various  villages  in  this  area,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  the  “Prince  of  peace”  the  work  will  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 

“JESUS  WENT  ABOUT  HEALING” 

Medical  work  at  Ndu  began  in  1947  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Hilda  Tobert.  Many  were  the 
heartaches  in  those  days  of  beginning.  The  natives 
would  bring  in  only  those  who  were  so  near 
death  that  there  was  no  way  to  help  them. 

However,  the  years  have  rolled  by.  For  a  six 
month  period  of  1949,  April  through  September,  the 
death  ratio  of  all  patients  treated  here  at  Ndu  was 
less  than  two  percent  for  which  we  give  thanks  to 
God. 

Now,  as  the  staff  of  Ndu  station  is  reduced,  our 
dispensary  is  closed  temporarily  and  all  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  sent  to  Banso,  twenty  miles  away.  The 
people  love  to  visit  the  “long  doctor,”  Dr.  Leslie 
Chaffee. 

“EXCEPT  YE  BECOME  AS  CHILDREN” 

In  over  90  percent  of  the  churches  in  the  Ndu 
Area,  especially  where  we  have  schools,  active  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  are  in  session.  Much  credit  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  teaching  goes  to  the  school  teachers.  Here 
and  there  memory  groups  have  been  established  and 
the  children  are  “hiding  God’s  Word  away  in  their 
hearts.” 
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Ruby  Salzman,  one  of  our  Cameroons  missionaries,  playing 
her  accordion  at  an  out-of-door  service  held  in  the  grassland 
interior  of  Africa. 


Every  Sunday  at  Ndu  the  older  school  boys  meet 
for  a  time  of  fellowship  around  God’s  Word.  Many 
have  been  the  afternoons  when  the  attendance  has 
been  over  one  hundred.  Usually  the  school  teachers 
guide  and  direct  the  activities. 

In  December  1949  we  had  the  first  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School.  (December  is  our  summer  school  holi¬ 
day.)  The  boys  from  Bible  School  were  home  and 
with  their  help  as  teachers  the  work  began.  It  was 
all  new  to  them,  but  their  enthusiasms  were  fired 
and  by  the  end  of  the  period  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  could  have  gone  on  by  themselves  without  the 
help  of  the  missionary. 

More  than  100  attended,  81  was  the  highest  at¬ 
tendance  on  any  one  day,  30  had  perfect  attendance, 
and  18  were  awarded  prizes  for  having  perfect  mem¬ 
ory  work.  Following  commencement  service  in  the 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  wanted  to  know  when  the  next  Vacation  Bible 
School  would  be  held. 

EVANGELIST  ABEL  NOBE  GADUMA 

In  Abel  Nobe  Gaduma,  head  evangelist  for  Ndu 
Field,  there  is  a  self-made  man.  First  he  saw  the 
need  of  a  Savior  and  accepted  him  as  his  own.  In 
him,  without  formal  education,  we  have  one  of  our 
most  useful  men  to  God  in  this  area.  With  a  little 
help  from  an  afternoon  adult  class  he  has  taught  him¬ 
self  to  read  English  with  fluency  and  understanding. 
In  addition  to  English  and  his  own  native  tongue,  he 
speaks  seven  other  native  languages  and  can  make 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  nearly 
everyone  he  meets.  He  does  just  that! 

He  is  a  spiritual  leader  for  all  the  church  workers 
and  laymen  in  this  area.  He  is  a  friend  to  every  chief 
for  miles  around.  All  visit  in  his  home.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  he  is  a  friend  to  Jesus,  and  spreads  his 
Gospel  wherever  he  can  find  a  listening  ear  or  an 
aching  heart. 
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OUR  NDU  MISSION  FIELD 

41  Organized  Baptist  Churches,  15  chapels. 

Approximately  1600  Church  members. 

Over  500  Inquirers. 

325  baptized  in  1949. 

46  Church  Workers. 

35  Active  Sunday  Schools. 

925  Scholars  in  eleven  Mission  Schools  with  32  teachers. 

MISSIONARIES  ON  THE  NDU  FIELD 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  Kenneth  Goodman  and  their  son  Larry 
(twelve  years  of  age). 

Miss  Ruby  V.  Salzman,  Manager  of  Schools  till  April  1950 
(then  transferred  to  the  Belo  field). 

PRAYER  REQUESTS 

Pray  that  the  Christians  may  be  strengthened  in  their 
spiritual  life  and  that  they  may  experience  the  joy  of 
tithing. 

Pray  for  the  present  church  workers  that  they  might 
continue  to  desire  the  deeper  truths  of  God. 

Pray  for  the  ten  young  men  of  Ndu  who  are  now  in  the 
Bible  School. 

Pray  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  missionaries 
of  Ndu  Station  and  that  daily  they  might  be  filled  anew  with 
God’s  Word. 

Pray  that  a  permanent  missionary  house  might  be  a 
reality  soon. 

15M  2-51 
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Our  Baptist  Missionary  staff  on  the  Soppo  Field.  (Left  to  Right:  Miss 
Esther  Schultz,  Miss  Myrtle  Hein,  Mrs.  Verna  Michelson  and  Rev.  Edwin 
Michelson.  The  Michelson  children,  Paul  and  Judith  Ann,  are  also  in 
the  group). 


Into  this  land  of  the  Cameroons  of  Africa,  in  which 
for  centuries  there  has  been  little  change  and  less  im¬ 
provement,  there  has  come  with  the  second  World  War 
a  spirit  of  unrest  and  change  that  leaves  little  as  the  past 
has  seen  it.  Only  old  grievances,  prejudices,  temptations 
and  sins  remain.  Soppo  Field  is  getting  a  face-lifting  by 
the  same  tide. 

Our  Soppo  Mission  Field  has  literally  two  fields.  It 
includes  the  area  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mighty  Mt. 
Cameroons,  except  for  the  portion  now  cut  off  and  admin¬ 
istered  from  Victoria.  There  are  now  a  dozen  churches 
with  a  total  membership  of  six  hundred  in  this  area.  The 
number  of  Christians  has  been  brought  down  in  the  past 
year  by  the  exclusion  of  those  who  would  not  walk  faith¬ 
fully.  The  cleansing  of  the  churches  is  already  showing 
good  results  as  new  and  more  vigorous  Christians  are 
added  to  the  roll  and  backsliders  are  returning  to  the 
fold  with  new  zeal  and  determination  to  stay  true  to 
their  Savior  by  “God  power”. 

SOPPO  CHURCH 

The  Soppo  Baptist  Church  is  the  mother  church.  Its 
leader,  Pastor  Embola,  is  the  only  fully  ordained  native. 
He  works  together  with  the  missionaries  in  looking 
for  a  revival  in  a  church  which  has  “lost  its  first  love.” 
The  membership  varies  with  the  high  death  rate  and 
the  number  lost  to  Satan’s  cunning  ways.  Every  year 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  more  are  baptized  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Soppo  Church.  The  number  of  faithful, 
steady  Christians  at  Soppo  are  a  real  bright  light  in  a 
land  of  darkness  and  increasing  confusion. 

KUMBA  DIVISION 

The  Kumba  Division  (formerly  known  as  Balondo 
Field)  is  the  second  large  portion  of  Soppo  Field.  Since 
the  first  church  was  organized  at  Bai  Sornbe  in  1925, 
there  has  been  no  mission  station  nor  a  Baptist  mission¬ 
ary  living  in  Kumba  Division.  The  churches  and  villages 
of  Kumba  Division  have  received  what  attention  could 
be  spared  through  the  years  from  the  missionaries  sta¬ 
tioned  in  far-off  Soppo.  Some  of  these  churches,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  have  grown  while  others  have  died.  All 
of  them  still  have  before  them  the  thrilling  experience 
of  growing  into  orderly,  spirit-filled  churches  witnessing 
for  Christ. 


After  the  labor  of  many  missionaries  and  faithful 
Africans  the  year  of  1949  shows  the  greatest  signs  of 
life  seen  in  this  division.  Inquirers  (new  Christians  in 
training  for  baptism  and  a  fuller  Christian  life)  have 
always  numbered  under  a  hundred,  but  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  number  has  rapidly  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  twelve.  Christians  here  numbered  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  baptisms  have  averaged  almost  eleven  every 
month  in  1949.  When  the  true  baptism  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  comes,  we  await  a  real  harvest. 

We  are  praying  for  a  full-time  missionary  for  Kumba 
Division.  There  are  signs  that  these  prayers  will  be 
answered  soon.  The  Christians  of  Kumba  will  soon  see 
the  fruits  of  their  faithful  waiting,  working,  and  praying. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  CHURCH 

The  village  of  Small  Ngwandi  in  Kumba  Division  has 
a  population  of  almost  four  hundred.  The  Baptist  Church 
there  had  a  membership  of  six  all  during  the  war  years. 
The  place  looked  so  hopeless  that  we  did  not  even  keep 
a  Church  Teacher  there  for  over  a  year.  Upon  visiting 
the  village  in  the  company  of  two  evangelists,  their  mis¬ 
sionary  warned  the  people  in  a  very  plain  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage.  The  result  was  that  six  people  in  Small  Ngwandi 
have  turned  to  the  Lord  and  are  walking  in  the  way  of 
of  light  according  to  the  Church  teacher  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village  who  visits  Small  Ngwandi  regularly  for 
services.  One  of  these  men  was  a  leader  in  the  Ju-ju 
(witchcraft)  society.  It  is  so  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
begins  his  work.  This  is  an  example  of  the  new  awaken¬ 
ing  evidenced  almost  everywhere  in  our  Kumba  Field 
churches. 


GEORGE  LUMA  HADDISION 

At  the  Elementary  School  at  Mutengene  we  had  a 
headmaster  who  proved  to  be  an  evangelist  as  much  as 
a  school  teacher.  The  large  number  of  conversions  in 
that  school  spoke  well  for  George  Luma  Haddison.  Late 
in  1948  he  applied  for  training  as  a  pastor.  He  and  his 
devoted  wife  knew  such  a  step  meant  a  sacrifice.  They 
entered  school  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  in 
Ogbomosho,  Nigeria  in  1949,  leaving  their  two  boys  with 
their  family  and  taking  their  baby  daughter  with  them. 
In  1952  the  Haddisons  will  step  out  as  our  first  fully 
trained  minister’s  family  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of 


Pastor  Embola  of  the  Soppo  Baptist  Church  who  has  been  in  Christian 
service  since  1908  and  is  the  only  fully  ordained  native  minister  on  the 
Field. 


Christ  to  their  own  people  as  special  chosen  vessels.  If 
it  is  the  Lord’s  time,  the  Haddisons  will  help  usher  in 
a  new  spirit  into  this  needy  and  changing  land. 

DAVID  NGUMBA  WILLIAMS 

At  the  Elementary  School  at  Soppo  we  have  a  native 
agriculturalist  in  charge  of  all  agricultural  training  in 
Baptist  Mission  Schools.  He  is  recognized  by  the  British 
Government  as  the  best  qualified  agriculturalist  in  the 
Cameroons.  He  was  the  right  hand  man  for  Sango 
Bender  (Missionary  Carl  J.  Bender)  and  a  great  help 
to  new  missionaries.  His  wife,  Hedwig  Williams,  was 
trained  for  household  duties  and  the  Christian  walk  by 
Nyango  Bender.  David  Williams  has  been  doing  his  part 
in  Soppo  church  for  many  years.  He  has  long  felt  the 
call  into  the  ministry  and  is  answering  that  call  at  a 
sacrifice.  He  will  be  sent  to  Nigeria  for  Seminary  train¬ 
ing  in  Juanry  1950  at  a  great  loss  to  our  schools,  but 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Africa. 

EVANGELIST  ALBERT  EFASE  LUMA 

For  thirty-five  years  the  Cameroons  have  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Christian  services  and  witness  of  quiet  Evange¬ 
list  Luma.  Beloved  by  missionaries  and  his  countrymen, 
Albert  Luma  has  sown  the  seed  of  life  eternal  into  many 
hearts.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  Bamenda  Division  he  was 
among  those  going  into  heathen  villages  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  language,  but  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  Christ  known.  He  took  a  Sunday  School 
picture  roll  and  explained  the  message  of  God’s  provision 
for  man’s  salvation  by  signs  or  an  interpreter. 

He  has  returned  to  the  coast  where  he  has  brought  up 
his  two  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Stephen  Luma,  his 
oldest  son,  is  an  Elementary  school  teacher  with  the 
mission. 

The  new  generation  will  produce  better  trained  men, 
but  not  a  better  spirit  than  that  of  Sango  Luma. 

WOMEN’S  WORK  AT  SOPPO 

Work  among  the  women  at  Soppo  began  long  ago  when 
the  late  Missionary  Bender  and  his  wife  were  in  this 
station.  Since  that  time  several  other  missionaries’ 
wives  as  well  as  others  have  endeavored  to  carry  on  this 
noble  work.  And  a  noble  work  it  is! 


David  Ngumba  Williams,  noted  agriculturalist  in  the  Cameroons,  who 
will  be  in  Seminary  training  in  Nigeria  by  January  1950  for  full-time 
Christian  Service. 


Looking  towards  the  pulpit  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Bender  Memorial 
Church  at  Soppo  in  the  Cameroons,  West  Africa. 


This  ministry  among  the  women  is  a  glorious  and  most 
satisfying  work.  You  feel  that  you  are  touching  not  only 
one  life,  but  rather  the  entire  family.  It  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  the  results  of  those  who  have  faithfully 
labored  in  the  past.  Their  teaching  and  witness  are  very 
evident  in  the  lives  of  some  of  our  women  today. 

There  are  the  “old  mommies”  who  have  remained 
faithful  throughout  the  years.  Some  of  the  old  faithfuls 
are  Rebecca,  Sarah,  Emilia,  Christiana,  Ida  and  Katie. 
They  were  of  the  younger  group  but  now  they  have 
grown  old.  But  these  are  still  among  the  choir  members 
who  Sunday  after  Sunday  take  their  place  in  the  front 
pews  and  sing  their  beloved  native  songs  in  perfect 
harmony.  God  has  gifted  them  with  song. 

Sarah  Esinge — a  young  woman  in  her  early  thirties — 
is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished.  She 
is  a  devoted  wife  and  the  mother  of  four  children.  Her 
care  for  the  children  and  cleanliness  of  her  home  prove 
that  she  has  been  constantly  putting  into  practice  the 
things  she  has  been  taught.  This  thought  can  be  better 
appreciated  after  having  seen  the  average  African  home. 
Her  life  is  a  real  example  to  the  younger  women  and  as 
a  young  deaconess  in  the  church  she  has  been  most 
helpful. 


COASTAL  SCHOOLS 

Education  is  one  of  the  important  phases  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  the  Cameroons. 

The  beginning  of  our  oldest  school,  which  is  Soppo, 
dates  back  to  1927.  In  the  twenty-two  years  the  number 
of  our  schools  has  grown  to  forty-two. 

In  the  coastal  area  we  have:  eleven  schools,  forty-five 
teachers  and  one  thousand,  ninety-two  pupils. 

Five  of  the  eleven  schools  are  equivalent  to  our  Grade 
VI  schools  in  America. 

The  management  and  supervision  of  these  schools  in¬ 
volve  a  considerable  amount  of  book  work  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  records  and  accounts  for  both  government  and 
mission  purposes. 

Visitation  of  the  Kumba  area  schools,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  coastal,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty, 
since  they  are  eighty-five  miles  removed  by  motor  road. 
When  the  rains  set  in,  fifty-two  miles  of  this  road  can  be 
managed  by  motor.  The  remainder  is  done  by  hip  and 
knee  action.  Though  the  miles  and  miles  of  trekking 


can  become  very  tiring,  it  is  also  most  thrilling  and 
exciting  to  pass  through  the  villages  and  see  the  changes 
which  have  come  to  pass.  There  is  also  a  new  native 
built  bridge  to  be  tried  out  for  the  first  time.  A  fast 
flowing  river  must  be  crossed  and  the  water  is  a  little 
more  than  knee  deep;  and  there  is  nothing  like  falling 
into  a  deep  water  hole.  To  be  bitten  by  a  fly  or  two  is 
all  in  the  bargain,  and  they  have  as  many  varieties  as 
Heinz’s  products. 


A  Baptismal  Scene  in  the  Kumba  Stream  for  the  new  Baptist  Church 
of  Kumba  Village. 


However,  the  deepest  joy  of  all  is  to  attend  a  baptis¬ 
mal  service  and  to  see  the  number  of  school  children 
giving  open  confession  of  faith  in  following  the  Lord 
through  baptismal  waters.  It  is  then  that  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  our  schools  to  our  mission 
work  as  a  whole.  It  is  then  one  realizes  anew  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  that  is  ours  in  leading  our  youth 
to  know  the  Christ  whom  we  serve. 

BAPTIST  GIRLS’  SCHOOL 

The  newest  endeavor  and  earnest  hope  is  that  of  the 
Girls’  School.  In  its  beginning  in  1946  there  were  but 
thirteen  scholars.  Today  we  have  ninety-nine  on  the 
registers.  That  itself  speaks  of  the  need  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  The  number  would  have  far  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  thirty  if  we  had  had  adequate  housing  for 
both  classrooms  and  staff. 

It  is  among  a  group  like  this  that  a  very  effective  piece 
of  work  can  be  done  because  a  special  effort  is  being 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girls.  Our  girlhood  today 
is  the  motherhood  of  tomorrow.  The  truthfulness  of  this 
statement  makes  us  determined  to  forge  ahead  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  womanhood  of  Africa,  the  standard 
of  our  families,  the  standard  of  our  community  and  the 
strength  of  our  churches. 

Our  schools  need  earnest  prayer  behind  them.  Won’t 
you  too  remember  them  day  by  day? 

DISPENSARY  WORK  IN  SOPPO 

In  1946  a  semi-permanent  dispensary  was  built  in 
Soppo  to  take  care  of  the  school  children.  In  Soppo  alone 
where  we  have  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  children 
there  are  many  cases  of  ulcers  and  various  fevers.  A 
dispensary  is  a  necessity  on  a  station  as  large  as  this. 


The  dispensary  has  always  been  under  the  supervision 
of  a  missionary  and  usually  it  was  the  missionary  who 
worked  alone  at  the  task  of  binding  up  little  legs  and 
dishing  out  of  chenopodium  drops.  However,  in  1948  a 
native  young  man  who  had  had  training  with  Miss 
Margaret  Kittlitz  upland  was  sent  to  the  coast  to  help  in 
the  dispensary.  Actually,  the  work  was  left  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  him.  He  was  faithful  in  his  work  and  eager  to 
carry  out  any  instructions  given  to  him.  Since  that  time 
he  has  gone  to  be  with  the  Doctor  at  Banso.  So  the 
missionary  is  again  back  at  one  of  the  many  tasks  of 
relieving  aches  and  pains. 

Recently  one  of  our  promising  Standard  VI  boys  had 
to  be  dismissed  from  school  because  he  had  leprosy.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  the  young  lad  about  his  condition  as 
it  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  him.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  he  will  find  entrance  into  the  Itu  Leper  Colony  in 
Nigeria  where  the  mission  has  a  Standard  VI  school. 
We  dislike  to  lose  him  since  he  was  our  top  student,  but 
we  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  he  can  be  useful  in  the 
colony.  We  hope  that  one  day  he  will  be  able  to  be  back 
with  us  after  the  necessary  treatments  have  been  given 
to  him.  That  would  require  a  period  of  about  three 
years.  Pray  for  this  young  lad. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  WORK 

Our  young  people  are  still  at  work  in  this  Soppo  field. 
Their  half  hour  service  each  Sunday  morning  proves 
very  interesting  at  times.  This  year  they  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  support  the  little  lad  from  Soppo  who 
is  attending  the  Bible  School  in  Belo.  We  are  happy  that 
their  missionary  outlook  is  widening.  Young  people  in 
Africa  need  Christ  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  other 
countries.  Africa  is  changing  so  fast  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Can  we 
meet  their  need? 


Evangelist  Albert  Efase  Luma,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  for 
thirty-five  years  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  native  Evangelists 
in  the  Cameroons. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

Our  little  boys  and  girls  are  faithful  in  Sunday  School. 
At  Soppo  half  of  the  church  congregation  are  school 
children.  One  little  fellow  walks  about  eight  miles  but 
he  is  always  there.  Does  that  encourage  our  boys  and 
girls  at  home? 
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OUR  SOPPO  MISSION  FIELD 

36  Organized  Baptist  Churches. 

Approximately  1200  Church  Members  and  550  Inquirers. 

About  500  Sunday  School  Scholars. 

733  Scholars  in  40  Mission  Schools. 

About  160  Church  Workers,  Teachers,  Evangelists,  Deacons  and  Dea¬ 
conesses. 

MISSIONARIES  ON  THE  SOPPO  FIELD 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Michelson  and  their  children,  Paul  and  Judith 
Ann. 

Miss  Esther  Schultz,  Supervisor  of  Mission  Schools. 

Miss  Myrtle  Hein,  Director  of  Young  People's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Work. 

(Terminating  First  Term,  January  1950) 

Address:  Cameroons  Baptist  Mission,  Great  Soppo,  P.  O.  Buea, 
British  Cameroons,  West  Africa. 

PRAYER  REQUESTS 

Pray  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christians  at 
Soppo  that  this  field  might  be  a  lighthouse  for  the  Gospel  in  all  of 
the  Cameroons. 

Pray  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  supervisor  for  the  entire 
Cameroons  who  will  be  stationed  at  Soppo. 

Pray  for  the  two  Christian  young  men  and  others  who  are  now 
or  will  soon  be  in  training  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
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7308  MADISON  STREET,  FOREST  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


The  Baptist  Chapel  of  Vokkude  in  the  Mambila  area  of  the 
British  Cameroons,  Africa. 


The  Warwar  Field  in  the  British  Cameroons  of 
West  Africa  comprises  the  entire  Mambila  Plateau 
Area  of  approximately  1500  square  miles.  This  pleas¬ 
ant  plateau  ranges  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  elevation. 
The  Mambila  Area  is  one  continuous  table  land  aver¬ 
aging  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  rain  fall¬ 
ing  on  this  plateau  in  the  course  of  years  has  scoured 
out  deep  and,  generally  speaking,  fairly  narrow  val¬ 
leys  with  steep  hillsides,  leaving  miles  of  hilltops 
all  very  much  on  the  same  level.  Most  of  the  local 
people  have  their  farms  in  these  fertile  river  valleys. 

The  whole  area  eventually  drains  into  the  Donga 
River.  The  Warwar  River  which  flows  by  Warwar 
Station  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Donga. 
The  hills  in  this  area  are  grassed  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  is  excellent  cattle  country.  The  climate  is  compara¬ 
tively  cool  and  wet.  Rains  usually  commence  in  March 
and  end  in  November  with  from  45  to  60  inches  of 
rainfall  per  year. 

The  Mambila  plateau  is  remarkable  for  its  unique 
absence  of  forests.  It  lies  about  450  miles  from  the 
coast  and  is  our  northernmost  Mission  Station.  Our 
nearest  missionary  neighbors  live  two  days’  trek  south 
of  us  at  Mbem.  Warwar  is  the  only  Mission  Station 
of  our  work  which  lies  in  the  Northern  Provinces  and 
thus  administered  from  Yola,  300  miles  to  the  north. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  Mambila  is  anything  but  a  crude  and  unintelli¬ 
gent  pagan.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  skillful  farmer. 
He  builds  himself  a  very  good  mud  and  thatch  hut. 
He  possesses  a  very  inventive  mind  and  was  obviously 
a  clever  tactician  in  warfare.  He  is,  moreover,  an 
athlete,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is  a  law  abiding  man  and 
subordinate  to  his  local  headman.  He  is  deadly  afraid 
of  witchcraft.  He  is  intensely  parochial  and  often 
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scarcely  knows  his  neighbors.  Because  of  the  great 
difference  in  language  dialects  from  village  to  village, 
they  often  cannot  understand  each  other. 

The  Mambila  people  number  about  20,000.  They 
have  an  excellent  physique  and  pursue  agriculture  as 
their  way  of  life.  The  men  wear  a  universal  pattern 
of  loin-cloth  or  home  spun  and  woven  cotton  cloth. 
A  leather  strap  or  cotton  cord  is  fastened  round  the 
waist,  through  which  the  loin  cloth  is  passed  leaving 
twelve  or  more  inches  overlap  in  front  and  behind. 
The  women  and  children  wear  no  clothes  whatever 
apart  from  a  few  beads  or  bracelets  or  colored  strings 
for  special  dances.  A  man  never  travels  without,  his 
spear. 

FULANI  HERDSMEN 

The  hilltops  and  upper  slopes  are  occupied  by  the 
Fulani  herdsmen  who  keep  watch  over  their  many 
flocks.  The  Fulani  are  not  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  plateau  but  are  only  recent  “comers”  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  These  Mohammedan  people  came 
first  with  cows  and  arrows  riding  on  their  horses  as 
they  tried  to  conquer  the  Mambila.  They  took  many 
Mambila  as  slaves  but  did  not  conquer  them  entirely. 
The  Fulani  remain,  however,  as  a  ruling  class  lording 
it  over  the  other  people  who  greatly  resent  their 
intrusion. 


Mrs.  Mildred  Schneider,  a  registered  nurse,  has  her  hands 
full  with  a  number  of  struggling,  crying  African  babies. 

Besides  the  local  Mambila  and  the  conquering  Fu¬ 
lani,  there  are  also  smaller  tribal  elements  on  the 
plateau.  The  Hausa  trader,  the  Mbem  infiltrator,  the 
Mfumpte  and  groups  from  several  border  tribes  make 
up  the  30,000  or  more  natives  living  on  the  plateau. 

Their  staple  food  is  corn.  Other  agricultural 
products  are  sorghum,  cassava,  bananas,  plantains, 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts  and  beans.  Enough 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  grown  for  their  personal  use. 
They  understand  ground  fertilization  and  rotation  of 
crops  as  well  as  contour  farming.  Neighboring  tribes 
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do  not  have  this  skill,  which  seems  remarkable.  It  is 
a  hard  climate,  and  presumably  they  have  learned 
this  excellent  farming  techniqu-e  through  the  force 
of  circumstances.  They  keep  a  few  chickens,  some 
goats  and  most  men  have  dogs. 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS 

In  1929  Evangelist  Mamadu  was  one  of  the  first 
natives  to  g’o  among  the  Mambila  to  see  the  country 
and  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Missionary 
Adolf  Orthner  followed  Mamadu  and  came  back  from 
the  plateau  with  a  good  report.  In  1936  Paul  and 
Clara  Gebauer  made  several  tours  into  Warwar  from 
Mbem  to  find  the  right  approach  to  the  government 
and  the  native  population.  They  applied  for  a  Mission 
Station  site  in  1936. 

This  site  was  a  former  Mambila  village  site. 
Smallpox  drove  the  natives  from  the  village  and  so 
it  was  a  cursed  site  with  many  superstitions  connected 
with  it.  The  Mission  chose  the  strategic  place,  and 
we  have  made  it  into  a  haven  of  peace  and  content¬ 
ment.  Warwar  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Mission 
Stations  in  the  Cameroons. 


The  living  room  in  the  Warwar  house  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Schneider,  decorated  for  the  Christmas  season. 


George  and  Louise  Dunger  were  sent  into  Mam¬ 
bila  in  the  early  part  of  1939  to  open  the  door,  preach, 
build  a  home,  lay  out  the  grounds  and  gardens, 
and  plant  trees.  They  were  followed  by  Edith  Koppin 
who  took  up  medical  work.  The  war,  however,  brought 
greater  responsibilities  to  the  Dungers  and  they  had 
to  leave  Warwar  Field. 

The  work  was  not  again  taken  in  hand  until  Earl 
and  Lois  Ahrens  came  to  Warwar  in  the  early  months 
of  1945.  Miss  Hilda  Tobert  also  came  to  Warwar  for 
a  time  to  carry  on  medical  work.  These  missionaries 
had  responsibilities  in  other  fields  which  they  had  to 
visit  and  therefore  could  not  give  full-time  service  to 
Warwar  because  of  the  shortage  of  personnel. 
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Mambila  natives  engage  strenuously  in  wrestling  matches  as 
a  religious  ritual  that  is  held  several  times  a  year. 


In  April  1947  Gilbert  and  Mildred  Schneider  took 
over  the  work  of  the  Warwar  Field.  Mrs.  Schneider 
as  a  nurse  attended  to  the  medical  work  on  Warwar 
Field  and  also  the  youth  and  women’s  work  among 
the  people.  With  the  going'  of  the  Schneiders  early  in 
1952  to  the  new  mission  among  the  lepers,  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  the  Mambila  Field  will  have  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

MISSION  WORK 

As  stated  above,  Warwar  Area  is  administered 
from  Yola  as  part  of  the  Northern  Territory.  This  is 
the  only  one  of  our  stations  not  under  the  Southern 
rule.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  two  terri¬ 
tories.  In  the  North,  where  Warwar  is  located,  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  has  been  given  priority  in  the  field  of 
religion  by  the  British  Government  because  the  native 
rulers  support  this  belief.  We  as  a  Mission  are  not 
allowed  to  work  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  pagans 
have  no  love  for  this  ruling  class  or  their  religion 
and  greet  our  Mission  with  open  arms  of  friendship 
in  a  majority  of  cases. 

This  Northern  regulation  concerning  Moham¬ 
medanism  causes  slow  progress  in  our  evangelistic 
efforts  because  of  the  connecting  rules  involved.  No 
“preaching  places”  or  classes  or  religious  instruction 
can  be  opened  in  a  village  without  the  consent  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  village  involved.  This  consent  must 
be  given  to  the  British  government  officer  personally 
on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  village.  Because  of  the 
distance  between  the  Yola  headquarters  and  Warwar, 
such  an  officer  comes  to  Warwar  Field  only  once  or 
twice  a  year  at  the  most.  Then  he  has  so  much  gov¬ 
ernment  business  to  which  to  attend  that  he  hardly 
has  time  to  meet  our  requests. 
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Another  hindrance  to  progress  is  that  there  are 
no  trained  natives  from  this  area  to  act  as  church 
workers,  evangelists,  teachers  and  leaders  among  their 
own  people.  This  is  a  serious  handicap.  As  yet  there 
are  no  schools  established  in  this  field  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  native  workers  from  other  fields  such 
as  Ndu,  Belo  and  Mbem  to  carry  on  the  work  as  best 
they  can. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
to  place  a  native  worker  among  a  people  whose  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  are  different  from  his  own.  We 
are  praying  for  a  chance  to  open  a  mission  school  at 
War  war  in  order  that,  we  may  lay  the  foundation  for 
providing  this  area  with  qualified  Christian  leaders 
from  their  own  people  to  act  as  preachers,  teachers 
and  village  heads. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  mission  work  on 
Warwar  Field  is  very  new.  To  date,  the  truly  faith¬ 
ful  and  sincerely  interested  Christians  are  few.  The 
great  tribal  respect  for  old  age  and  custom  and  tra¬ 
dition  seem  almost  insurmountable  barriers  many 
times.  They  are  filled  with  fear.  The  love  of  Christ 
constrains  us  to  work  diligently  and  to  pray  in  faith 
and  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  these  people,  our 
brothers,  whom  he  loves. 

MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  little  mud  hut  housing  the  dispensary  at 
Warwar  has  been  the  scene  of  many  busy  hours.  Sev¬ 
eral  hours  each  morning,  during  the  Schneiders’ 
residence  there,  Mildred  listened  to  complaints,  band¬ 
aging  the  wounded,  giving  medicine  to  the  sick,  pull¬ 
ing  teeth,  bringing  new  babies  into  the  world,  and 
telling  of  the  Great  Physician  who  died  for  our  sins 
and  theirs  and  is  able  to  heal  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies.  This  is  an  avenue  of  service  through 
which  a  personal  testimony  can  be  given  by  word  and 
deed  to  those  who  come  for  help  in  time  of  trouble 
and  pain. 

Village  visitation  and  regular  meetings  with  the 
women  is  an  enjoyable  experience  and  an  appreci¬ 
ated  service.  Bible  study  as  well  as  lessons  in  child 
care  and  healthful  living  are  given  to  those  who  come. 

As  the  years  pass  the  attendance  records  show 
a  constant  increase  in  both  dispensary  and  women’s 
meetings.  This  is  most  encouraging  for  us! 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

This  program  began  in  the  first  place  to  meet  an 
urgent  personal  need  in  order  that  the  missionaries 
at  Warwar  might  survive.  Warwar  is  far  removed 
from  markets  and  motor  roads.  To  buy  food  150  miles 
south  at  Bamenda  or  450  miles  south  at  Victoria  and 
have  it  carried  upland  to  us  would  be  far  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  slow  and  uncertain.  Such  an  effort  also  en¬ 
ables  us  to  assist  our  fellow-missionaries  by  sending 
them  some  basic  food  supplies  with  little  extra  time 
and  effort  on  our  part,  now  that  native  boys  have 
been  trained  to  do  the  labor. 
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Some  of  the  fine  cattle  which  have  been  raised  by  Missionary 
Gilbert  Schneider  for  the  agricultural  program  at  Warwar 
and  the  missionaries’  cooperative. 


Another  important  reason  for  such  a  progTam 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  done  much  to  win  our  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Farming  is  their  specialty 
and  they  respect  anyone  who  shares  their  enthusiasm 
for  it.  They  are  anxious  to  learn.  We  feel  it  will  be 
a  worthy  contribution  to  be  able  to  introduce  an  im¬ 
proved  agriculture  into  the  life  blood  of  the  country. 

In  this  phase  of  our  work,  as  in  every  other,  we 
strive  to  glorify  God  and  to  make  his  Name  known 
and  his  Spirit  felt  in  the  daily  activities  of  their  life. 
Each  day  there  are  curious  natives  who  come  to  see 
how  the  farm  is  doing,  as  well  as  others  who  come  to 
work  some  portion  of  it  in  return  for  a  coveted  better 
chicken  or  a  young  pig.  We  value  these  contacts  and 
the  opportunities  they  offer. 

GOD’S  ACRE  PLAN 

The  well  known  “God’s  Acre  Plan”  as  practiced 
in  the  rural  South  in  America  is  a  type  of  project 
which  may  have  appeal  to  some  groups  in  Africa  as 
well.  To  work  in  cooperative  groups  is  already  an 
existing1  custom  of  the  tribe.  It  would  be  easily  under¬ 
standable  to  these  people  if  introduced  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  group  plan  much  as  it  is  done  in  the 
i  South  today. 

As  explained  above,  we  are  praying  for  a  school 
at  Warwar.  In  other  areas  it  is  necessary  to  accept 
government  grants  to  maintain  our  schools  because 
of  insufficient  funds  of  our  own.  This  obligates  us 
to  adhere  to  the  British  government’s  educational 
laws.  We  would  like  to  see  the  entire  school  system 
at  Warwar  operated  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by 
means  of  a  program  of  mixed  farming  which  would 
also  be  maintained  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  an 
!  area  like  that  of  Warwar,  natural  resources  and  native 
interest  and  ability  lend  themselves  perfectly.  In 
this  way  the  schools  could  be  supervised  entirely  by 
our  own  Mission  education  department. 
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OUR  WARWAR  MISSION  FIELD 

Approximately  250  church  members. 

About  200  inquirers. 

Twelve  church  workers. 

Eleven  organized  Baptist  churches. 

One  chapel. 

Six  active  Sunday  Schools  with  about  200  Sunday 
School  scholars. 

MISSIONARIES  ON  WARWAR  FIELD 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Schneider  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Evan  and  Mary,  until  1951.  They  are  now  work¬ 
ing'  among  the  lepers  on  another  field.  Other  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  Warwar  will  be  appointed. 

PRAYER  REQUESTS 

Pray  that  schooling  may  be  made  possible  and 
that  the  Mambila  youth  may  soon  be  able  to  take  over 
the  leadership  in  their  own  churches  and  villages. 

Pray  that  the  professing  Mambila  Christians  may 
be  made  spiritually  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
many  temptations  which  they  face. 

Pray  for  the  church  workers  in  order  that-  they 
may  be  used  of  God  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  real  to  those  among  whom  they  work. 
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The  chief  of  Mfe  enjoys  Bible  story  scenes  through  the 
viewer  as  he  learns  about  “The  Good  Shepherd.’’ 
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A  Christian  baptism  in  the  river  at  Mbem,  Cameroons. 


“Since  the  story  of  this  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
has  come  to  our  village,  our  ‘juju’  and  sorcery  will 
no  longer  function  for  us.” 

“You  may  have  noticed  that  there  are  some 
customs  of  witchcraft  in  other  villages  which  we  do 
not  have  in  our  own.  This  is  because  the  testimony 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  come  here  and  has 
been  received  and  some  of  our  witchcraft  customs 
have  been  given  up.” 

“After  I  accepted  Christ  as  my  own  Savior,  I 
went  back  to  my  old  sacred  stone  which  formerly 
would  move  for  me  when  I  spoke  to  it,  but  it  will 
no  longer  do  so.  Several  times  I  have  tried  it  but  with 
failure.  Truly,  the  things  you  tell  us  from  the  ‘Good 
Book’  are  true  and  powerful.” 

“I  had  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life  the  other 
day  while  witnessing  to  a  sorcerer.  He  heard  my  mes¬ 
sage  and  said  he  would  believe.  Immediately,  before 
a  gathered  group,  he  emptied  his  bag  of  false  medi¬ 
cines  and  divinings  and  threw  them  to  the  wind  and 
bush.” 


HISTORY  OF  MBEM 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  testimonies  heard  within 
the  Mbem  field  concerning  the  Lord’s  work.  There  has 
been  much  progress  in  this  field  in  the  material  and 
physical  phases,  and  these  will  be  mentioned  later. 
But  the  spiritual  victories  have  the  lasting  and  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  people,  and  it  is  in  this  that  you 
at  home,  and  we  here,  rejoice.  Through  the  new  and 
vital  Christian  leaders  who  have  arisen  in  the  past  few 
years  we  look  forward  with  great,  anticipation  to  many 
more  and  greater  testimonies  of  this  same  nature. 

Work  on  the  present  Mbem  field  began  in  1935 
when  the  Gebauers  were  ordered  to  open  a  mission 
station  among'  the  Kaka  people.  This  group  had  been 
visited  again  and  again  by  Missionary  Adolf  Orthner 
during  the  years  from  1929  to  1934.  He  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  settle  among  the  Kaka,  because  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  declared  the  area  as  “restricted” 


but  Mr.  Orthner  called  our  attention  to  this  opportun¬ 
ity  among  these  people. 

Through  native  evangelists  he  kept  in  touch  with 
this  group  until  the  government  declared  the  area  as 
safe  and  open  for  missionary  work.  Mbem  Station 
was  begun  in  1936  and  the  entire  Mbem  field  was  oc¬ 
cupied  within  two  years.  Evangelists  from  our  Belo 
Mission  were  most  prominent  in  this  swift  occupation 
of  a  remote  area  in  this  bringing  of  the  Gospel  to 
groups  that  had  been  neglected  by  political  necessity. 

Mbem  itself  sits  in  a  quiet  little  valley  well 
sheltered  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  plains  and  the 
cold  higher  mountain  breezes.  Climatically  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  of  all  the  Baptist  Mission  stations  for 
the  white  man.  From  Mbem  one  can  reach  the  general 
extremes  of  the  field  by  one  day’s  walk  in  three  di¬ 
rections  and  a  two  day’s  walk  in  another  direction. 

MANY  PREACHING  STATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  better  management.,  the  field 
•  has  been  divided  into  six  smaller  areas  which  compose 
our  church  associations.  They  are  Mbaw,  Mbem,  Mfe, 
Ntong,  Lus  and  Koffa  Associations.  Through  these 
areas  there  are  some  60  churches  and  preaching  sta¬ 
tions  with  seven  English  schools.  Mbem  itself  has 
the  largest  school  with  classes  up  to  the  Standard  VI 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  8th  grade  at  home.  All  the 
other  schools  act  as  feeder  schools  to  it.  Mbem  also, 


Lord’s  Supper  service  at  Mbem  with  deacon  Peter  Giyo, 
teacher  Bongub,  evangelist  Philip  Nshing  and  deacon 

Yakabong. 


at  the  present  moment.,  is  privileged  to  be  the  home 
of  the  Bible  School.  The  influence  of  this  school  has 
been  remarkable  throughout  the  field,  for  which  we 
are  thankful. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  exploratory  trek  through 
Mbem  field.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  the 
motor  transport  at  Ndu.  Horses  are  provided,  and 
we  will  set  out  on  a  hard  seven  hours’  walk  into  Mbem 
itself.  Rom  hill  is  the  only  obstacle  you  need  to  fear 
on  the  whole  trip.  Though  this  hill  is  not.  the  worst 


of  many  of  our  hills,  but  since  it  is  on  the  main  road 
with  no  way  around,  it  has  caused  much  trouble. 
Many  a  good  missionary  has  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
that  hill  panting  and  sweating,  wondering  whether 
he  would  ever  reach  the  summit.  So  if  you  do  the 
same,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Patience  and  a  will  to 
see  what  is  on  the  other  side  always  win  out. 

Mbem  Station  itself  has  been  referred  to  as  “an 
oasis”  in  the  barren  grasslands.  Many  beautiful  and 
mighty  eucalyptus  trees  reach  into  the  sky  and  coolly 
shade  the  mission  compound.  M,bem  Station  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  the  most,  permanently  built  structures 
of  any  mission  station.  There  are  two  fine  missionary 
homes  (one  for  a  couple  and  one  for  a  single  lady), 
an  excellent  school  plant,  a  beautifully  constructed 
chapel  with  lovely  African  architecture,  the  Bible 
School,  eight  school  dormitories,  two  large,  four- 
apartment,  native  staff  quarters  buildings,  and  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  mud  houses. 

The  latest  addition  and  baby  of  the  station  is  the 
nearly  completed  dispensary  and  maternity  center. 
The  long  awaited  dream  of  Miss  Laura  E.  Reddig  is 
now  being  finished  though  she  herself  will  not  work 
in  it,  having  been  assigned  other  responsibilities  in  our 
medical  service.  During  the  year  1951  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  and  the  Bible  School  were  filled  to  capacity, 
we  had  over  250  persons  on  the  station,  making  it  a 
little  village  in  itself. 

MBEM  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

The  Mbem  Baptist  Church  would  give  your  heart 
cause  for  rejoicing.  We  cannot  tell  all  the  background 
of  its  history,  but  this  can  be  said.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  in  a  serious  backslidden  condition.  With  the 
call  of  a  new  man,  who  incidentally,  was  a  native 
of  Mbem  itself,  and  with  the  organizing  of  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  and  specific  prayer  program,  a  gfiadual  and 
glorious  revival  took  place. 


Bible  School  students  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Ahrens 
at  the  right  and  Missionary  Kenneth  Goodman  of  Ndu  at 

the  left. 


Missionary  Laura  Reddig  with  some  of  her  Mbem  Christian 
friends  and  with  the  Mbem  Baptist  Chapel  in  the  background. 


John  Serum,  the  native  of  Mbem  and  their  leader, 
proved  to  be  a  dedicated  and  Spirit-filled  man,  God’s 
own  man  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people.  His  main 
message  was  a  call  of  separation  from  the  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  of  their  old  traditions  and  a  renewed  love 
for  the  Lord.  With  the  example  of  a  life  consistent 
with  his  message,  things  began  to  happen. 

Then,  as  with  the  early  Church  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  fear  came  upon  the  people.  To  the  Christians 
it  was  a  godly  fear  for  Christian  living.  To  the  pagan 
it  was  a  fear  because  they  saw  truth  manifested  in 
righteousness.  Though  missionaries  have  for  years 
been  giving  a  faithful  and  true  witness  in  this  village, 
and  some  have  responded,  how  much  more  potent 
is  the  witness  of  their  own  people  who  “live  Christ” 
before  them. 

Now  a  group  is  beginning  to  arise  who  see  that 
this  “white  man  God”  is  their  God,  too,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  the  white  man  may  claim  spiritually,  they 
may  also  claim.  In  the  year  1951  alone  there  were  67 
baptisms.  The  present  membership  is  263.  During  the 
past  year  the  Christians  have  contributed  the  amount 
of  $353.00.  Though  this  sum  may  seem  small  at  home, 
yet  there  is  probably  no  other  church  in  the  Camer- 
oons  which  has  done  as  well  in  this  year. 

THE  MBAW  AREA 

While  on  the  top  of  Rom  Hill,  we  have  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  Mbaw  Area  and  plain.  There  was  a  lime 
when  there  was  a  flourishing  population  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  due  to  the  heavy  toll  of  disease  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  diminished  considerably.  There  are  only  six 
active  churches  in  the  area.  There  should  be  more. 
It  is  believed  that  shortly  this  area  will  repopulate 
itself  with  strangers  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the 
fertile  land  and  with  that  repopulation  we  plan  to  be 
ready  with  churches  to  meet  the  spiritual  need.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  present  population,  there  are  no  large 
churches  in  the  Mbaw  Association.  Those  existing 
there  are  dependent  on  mission  aid. 


Leaving  Mbem  and  going  due  north,  we  come  to 
Mfe  Area.  With  the  exception  of  Lus,  Mfe  and  the 
other  areas  have  a  population  which  is  widely  scat¬ 
tered.  In  order  to  obtain  good  farm  land,  the  people 
must,  at  times,  go  far  from  the  village  to  make  their 
homes  where  a  little  valley  may  be  found  to  cultivate 
their  crops.  Hence,  this  makes  the  work  of  evangelism 
very  difficult.  But  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  believers,  despite  their  scattered  condition  and  the 
strength  of  the  “juju”  and  witchcraft.  There  are  two 
self-supporting  churches  in  this  area. 

In  Mfe  we  have  the  only  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  all  of  Mbem  field.  Though  many  attempts  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  enter 
other  villages  of  Mbem  field,  thus  far  they  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  Roman  Catholic  catechist  has  caused 
considerable  political  friction  and  the  chief  is  taking 
action  for  the  removal  of  this  church  from  his  village. 
Should  this  happen,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  answer 
to  prayer  and  a  victory  for  the  Lord. 

The  next  area  we  reach  is  Ntong.  This  is  a  very 
pagan  and  backward  section  of  the  field.  Government 
officials  and  others  desiring  to  study  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  primitive  people  always  come  to  this  area. 


Dr.  Billy  Ahrens  examines  his  friend  Tumi  who  seems  to 
say:  “Doctor,  you  are  tickling  my  tummy.” 


Though  backward  in  slavery  and  paganism,  the  people 
are  industrious.  Some  of  our  fine  Christian  leaders 
of  today  have  come  from  this  area.  It  is  the  great 
contrast  between  paganism  and  Christianity  which  is 
here  so  marked.  A  great  opportunity  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  power  over  that  of  Satan  is  still 
before  us  in  this  section. 

Recently  word  was  received  that  the  chief  and 
big  men  were  preparing  to  burn  the  church,  school 
houses,  and  teachers’  houses.  What,  could  have  caused 
such  an  upset  in  the  attitude  of  the  pagan  leaders  who 
so  dearly  cherish  the  white  man’s  representation  in 
a  church  or  school?  It  was  simply  this.  One  of  the 
Christians  in  his  desire  to  help  some  weaker  Christians 
and  converts  to  be  free  from  their  pagan  bondage 


The  juju  man,  dressed  in  a  rope-woven  garment,  dances  be¬ 
fore  “a  dead  man”  just  before  his  burial. 


had  called  upon  the  name  of  the  “juju”  god,  which  is 
forbidden  in  a  meeting  and  demonstrated  the  sounds 
and  actions  of  the  same  with  explanations,  which  is 
also  forbidden.  To  have  done  this  was  rare  among 
Christians  in  years  gone  by.  The  pagans,  of  course, 
have  heard  that  this  happened  and  have  threatened 
them  seriously.  Nothing  in  the  line  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  threats  has  as  yet  been  reported.  As  in  the 
past  when  such  a  witness  is  given  to  separation  to  the 
Lord,  his  work  and  his  people  are  preserved. 

GOD’S  WORK  AT  LUS 

Lus  Area  with  that  of  Koffa  have  often  been 
mentioned  at  home.  The  first  pioneers’  experiences 
in  these  areas,  both  for  natives  and  missionaries,  were 
exciting.  Piles  of  human  skulls  often  greeted  one  on 
entering  a  village.  Bands  of  natives  with  spears  in 
hand  and  the  lust  to  kill  in  their  eyes  surprised  some 
from  the  bushes.  Today  the  skulls  are  all  gone.  Spears 
are  few  to  be  found  and  only  used  in  animal  hunting. 
Eyes  of  anger  are  now  shining  with  welcome  greetings. 

It  was  in  Lus  and  Koffa  Areas  that  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  took  hold  of  and  influenced  the  com¬ 
munity  life  as  in  no  other  area.  Better  houses  were 
built.  Compounds  were  kept  clean.  Good  paths  were 
made  and  maintained,  all  leading  to  the  church.  Though 
we  regret  to  report  that  in  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  a  lag  in  their  fervor,  due,  as  we  believe, 
to  the  removal  of  good  leaders  for  further  training, 
yet  a  new  spirit  of  life  is  again  being  seen.  Another 
climb  of  the  mountains  of  Christian  life  has  begun. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  medical  ministry 
in  Mbem  Area.  Begun  by  Miss  Edith  Koppin  and 
Miss  Laura  E.  Reddig,  it  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
Miss  Myrtle  Weeldreyer.  Many  have  been  the  bless¬ 
ings  from  this  ministry.  For  example,  one  young  boy, 
who  was  badly  bitten  had  to  have  his  arm  amputated 
or  die.  He  feared  death.  The  amputation  saved  his 
life.  Today  he  is  a  happy  boy  even  without,  his  one 
arm.  He  attends  school,  works  at  odd  jobs,  radiates 


Children  of  an  outlying  station  on  the  Mbem  Area,  some  of 
whom  came  to  our  new  Baptist  mission  school  opened  in  1951. 


his  thankfulness  for  the  chance  to  live  and  to  learn 
to  know  Jesus  the  Lord. 

From  last  year’s  Thanksgiving  offering  from  the 
Mbem  Field  Christians  the  sum  of  $180.00  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  building  of  two  rooms  for  in-patients  in 
the  new  medical  center.  This  certainly  is  a  gracious 
token  of  their  thanks.  The  Lord  willing,  we  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  continue  this  worthwhile  ministry. 


OUR  MBEM  MISSION  FIELD 


Churches  .  54 

Church  Teachers  ...  27 

Evangelists  .  5 

Baptisms  in  1951  .  .302 
Church  member¬ 
ship  . 1890 


Sunday  School 

members . 1906 

English  Schools  ...  7 

English  Teachers  .  .  24 

Pupils  . 556 

One  Bible  School 
One  Dispensary 


Inquirers  . 951 

MISSIONARIES  ON  THE  FIELD 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Ahrens  and  their  child, 
Bill.  Louis  Ahrens  is  in  charge  of  women’s  work  and 
the  Women’s  Department  of  the  Bible  School.  Earl 
Ahrens  is  the  principal  of  our  Bible  School  and  the 
missionary  in  charge  of  evangelism  and  education. 
While  Warwar  Field  is  without  a  missionary,  his 
responsibilities  take  in  that  field  also.  Miss  Myrtle 
Weeldreyer,  our  nurse,  is  in  charge  of  the  dispensary, 
maternity  center  and  all  youth  work. 


PRAYER  REQUESTS 

1.  Pray  that  the  Bible  School  as  it  trains  the  lead¬ 
ers  for  our  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  of  the 
whole  Cameroons  will  fulfill  its  ministry. 

2.  Pray  that  the  Mbem  Church  with  its  new  building 
program  and  spiritual  growth  may  be  successful. 

3.  Pray  that  Chiefs  and  Headmen  of  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  who  have  heard  the  Gospel,  many  accepting  it, 
will  step  out  fully  for  the  Lord. 

4.  Pray  that  the  present  hold  of  the  juju  and 
witchcraft  over  the  Christians  and  pagans  alike  might 
be  overcome. 
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The  entrance  to  the  mission  compound  of  the  Cameroons 
Baptist  Mission  at  Bamenda  with  tall  eucalyptus  trees  grow¬ 
ing  along  the  road. 


T  HIS  ONE  black  circle — called  “Bamenda”  on  your 
map  on  the  last,  page — spells  confusion.  It  is  far  more 
than  a  tag  attached  to  one  little  spot  of  Africa’s  vast¬ 
ness.  It  stands  for  more  than  just  one  insignificant 
village  among  ten  thousand  others  in  West  Africa. 
History  and  geography,  German  conquerors  and 
British  administrators,  changing  Africa  and  roaming 
missionaries  have  loaded  this  African  word  with  many 
meanings. 

The  village  hides  within  the  shadows  of  a  mighty 
mountain.  The  grass  huts  nestle  under  ancient  trees 
against  the  equatorial  storms  that  rage  at  5000  feet  of 
altitude.  The  tall  and  lean  villagers,  about  1200  of 
them,  are  good  farmers,  good  traders  and  good  philos¬ 
ophers.  They  have  made  the  most  of  their  strategic 
position.  They  have  weathered  many  invasions. 

A  STRONG  FORTRESS 

Before  1900  German  soldiers  appeared  in  search 
of  a  spot  for  an  army  post.  They  picked  the  steep  edge 
which  keeps  the  village  from  tumbling  into  a  large 
basin  of  highland  moors  and  feuding  tribes.  On  this 
edge  the  prisoners  of  the  Germans  had  to  burn  bricks 
and  build  a  Roman  fortress,  complete  with  watch- 
towers  and  drawbridge.  Around  it  all,  they  dug  a 
moat.  This  center  of  conquest,  and  expansion  the 
Germans  called  “Bamenda.” 

During  1915  British  Colonial  forces  appeared  and 
occupied  the  fortress.  Drawbridge  and  towers  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  water  was  drained  out  of  the  moat  to 
let  roses  grow  in  the  fertile  ditch.  Homes  for  African 
craftsmen  and  technicians  spread  around  the  former 
strong  point.  Postoffice,  Marconi  station,  hospital, 
school  and  workshops  appeared.  A  large  prison  yard 
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topped  off  the  Europeanization  of  this  corner.  From 
this  point  300,000  Africans  were  offered  British  secur¬ 
ity  and  justice,  tax  tickets  and  learning'.  A  fortress 
had  become  an  administration  center  and  the  land 
administered  by  it  was  called  “Bamenda.” 

Not  so  long  ago  this  administered  area  became  a 
province:  Bamenda  Province.  Nigeria’s  tin  miners 
consider  this  province  the  last  source  of  healthy  labor. 
Traders  eye  it  as  an  untouched  source  of  wealth  be¬ 
cause  300,000  Africans  dream  of  shoes  and  neckties, 
of  hats  and  hose,  of  bicycles  and  beer  bottles.  They 
who  are  concerned  about  the  growing  population  of 
neighboring  lands  regard  the  province  as  the  natural 
source  of  fresh  meat  and  potatoes.  Learned  Africans 
consider  “Bamenda”  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  An 
illiteracy  rate  of  91  percent  offers  the  temptations 
which  Barnum  mentioned  long  ago. 

But  this  Bamenda  is  far  more  than  a  province  or 
a  concept.  Its  geography  has  invited  a  large  network 
of  motor  roads.  Population  centers  and  markets  now 
develop  like  mushrooms.  The  wealth  of  the  soil  is 
being  developed.  Strangers  and  refugees  from  justice 
and  injustice  are  drawn  here.  Where  twenty  years 
ago  we  saw  nothing  but  tall  grass,  we  now  see  huts 
by  the  thousands.  This  is  a  land  with  a  future. 

CROSSROADS  OF  AFRICA 

Into  the  heart  of  this  future  we  have  placed  your 
African  headquarters.  Note  from  your  map  that  your 
Bamenda  Mission  is  settled  in  the  center  of  your 
string  of  stations.  It  is  the  halfway  mark  between 
Victoria  by  the  Atlantic  and  Warwar,  your  northern¬ 
most  lighthouse.  It  commands  the  crossroads.  It  can’t 
be  missed  nor  do  we  miss  anything. 

God’s  wisdom  planned  it  thus.  In  1946  we  were 
offered  a  hill  at  the  hub  of  the  motor  roads.  No  African 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Gebauer,  field  superintendent  of  the 
Cameroons  Baptist  Mission  and  his  wife,  and  their  children, 
Anne  and  Walter  (Butch). 


dared  build  on  it  because  it  was  cursed  by  lightning. 
All  around  this  hill,  villages  grew  as  in  a  building 
boom.  But  the  hill  was  kept  for  your  activities.  We 
consider  it  a  gift  of  God. 

George  Dunger  had  his  eyes  on  this  hill  during 
the  war  years  but  he  could  not  get  it.  Laura  Reddig 
saw  the  strategic  importance  of  it  and  began  to  pray 
for  it.  Earl  Ahrens  started  official  negotiations  for  its 
occupancy.  The  Gebauers  completed  these  negotia¬ 
tions  and  on  January  15,  1D47  we  broke  ground  for 
the  first  home  on  the  hill.  Today  Laura’s  prayers  are 
answered. 

Your  headquarters  are  completed  and  church  and 
school  and  African  quarters  have  been  built  to  make 
your  hill  a  model  mission  station.  We  planned  and 
designed  ahead  of  time,  built  swiftly  and  honestly,  up 
to  date  in  appearance  and  use,  and  yet  within  the 
means  and  reach  of  the  indigenous  church.  This  was 
not  an  accident;  it  was  a  plan  within  God’s  plan. 

BAPTISTS  AT  BAMENDA 

This  station  has  not  had  a  chance  to  develop 
wrinkles  of  old  age  or  signs  of  wrong  moves.  The 
paint  is  still  new.  The  building's  are  in  harmony  with 
this  streamlined  age  and  with  God’s  nature  round 
about.  They  who  see  this  hill  and  its  buildings  know 
that  the  Baptists  have  come  to  stay  and  to  do  business 
for  their  King. 

But  strategic  location  and  modern  architecture 
are  not  everything.  God  had  a  purpose  in  keeping 
this  hill  for  us.  Eternal  design  wanted  more  than  just 
a  headquarters  on  a  hilltop.  We  added  chapel  and 
school  plant,  workshop  and  storage,  African  leaders 
and  helpers  to  meet  God-given  opportunities. 

What  are  they? 

Twenty  years  ago  I  stcod  upon  this  unoccupied 
hill  to  see  some  isolated  settlements,  an  ocean  of  tall 

The  missionaries’  house  at  Bamenda,  which  is  also  the  busy 
center  of  hospitality  for  many  British  officials,  who  come  to 
Bamenda  on  business,  and  for  important  missionary  con¬ 
ferences. 


The  beautiful  Baptist  Chapel  at  Bamenda,  built  under  Paul 
Gebauer’s  supervision. 


grass  cut  by  numerous  rivers.  Today  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  African  homes.  In  another  ten  years  our 
eye  shall  see  nothing  but  huts  and  farms  where  once 
the  winds  roamed.  What  has  brought  about  this 
change? 


GOD-GIVEN  OPPORTUNITIES 

At  the  foot  of  the  British  administration  post  have 
settled  Africans,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  like 
your  missionaries.  These  Africans  have  escaped  tribal 
justice  or  family  persecution,  European  greed  or 
African  witchcraft.  They  have  left  their  native  lands 
to  find  better  ways  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Among  them  are  craftsmen  in  search  of  regular 
employment.  Many  are  traders  who  sense  the  grow¬ 
ing  opportunities  of  this  place.  They  will  grow  in 
wealth  with  this  population  center.  Many  are  outcasts 
who  cannot  return  home  for  various  reasons.  Round 
about  us  settles  a  mass  in  search  of  homes,  security, 
peaceful  occupation.  Within  this  mass  slumbers  the 
proletariat  of  the  inevitable  industrialization  of  Africa. 

The  Man  of  Calvary  is  moved  with  compassion  in 
the  presence  of  these  wandering,  wondering  masses. 
So  are  we!  That  we  have  not  scratched  the  surface 
of  this  challenge  gives  us  sleepless  nights.  The  present 
membership  of  our  Bamenda  Baptist  Church  is  only 
a  numerical  fraction  of  that  which  can  be  won.  This 
's  apparent  and  appalling. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  God  has  cast  at  our  feet  at 
Bamenda.  Consider  that  we  sit  in  the  hotbed  of  po¬ 
litical  schemes  and  schemers.  Africa’s  youth  is  awake 
to  this  age  and  its  weaknesses.  Youth  leads  a  planned, 
long-range  revolt  against  foreign  domination.  Youth 
asks  for  more  than  toleration;  it  struggles  for  free¬ 
dom. 
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Baptists  of  all  lands  have  always  had  a  deep 
understanding  for  this  basic  longing  of  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man.  To  see  this  youth  movement  on  the 
march  thrills  us.  That  we  have  not  tapped  it,  humbles 
us.  Why  have  we  not?  We  need  the  best  of  our  own 
Africans,  the  youngest,  to  get  into  the  stream  toward 
freedom  and  self-government.  The  few  we  have  are 
engaged  beyond  their  time  and  strength.  Your  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  be  freed  to  concentrate  on  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  TOMORROW 

To  date  our  fellowship  of  Bamenda  Baptists  has 
neglected  the  westernized  class  of .  traders,  teachers, 
craftsmen,  harlots  and  globe  trotters.  Peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  arise  in  this  fermenting  society.  Slums  and 
slum  problems  begin  to  appear.  Homeless  youth  lives 
in  homeless  years.  Especially  trained  Africans  are 
needed  to  meet  this  strange  situation.  We  trust  that 
our  Bible  School  may  bring  forth  such  workers 
speedily. 

To  date  we  have  only  played  with  the  golden 
harvest  that  could  be  ours  among  African  officialdom. 
Behind  their  studied  ways  and  British-made  suits 
pound  lonely  hearts.  In  the  midst  of  their  new  found 
wealth  and  power,  they  are  mighty  lonely.  Away  from 
ancient  religions  and  the  ways  of  their  forebears  they 
seek  that  which  Jesus  offers:  freedom. 

This  class  of  fine  men  and  women  requires  skilled 
handling.  Among’  our  Africans  we  do  not  have  this 
type  as  yet,  that  is  able  to  meet  Africa’s  up  and  com¬ 
ing  aristocracy.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  show 
us  his  way  in  this!  This  opportunity  is  short-lived 
and  important. 

Africa  loves  children  and  Africa  has  them  in  good¬ 
ly  numbers.  In  the  urban  centers,  such  as  Bamenda, 
these  children  have  little  to  do  because  their  parents 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  till  the  land.  Formerly 
every  child  was  absorbed  in  the  many  demands  of 
home  and  farm.  Now  it  becomes  the  question  what 
to  do  with  the  youngsters. 

This  quest  favors  kindergartens  and  schools. 
During  1950  we  built  a  modern  school  plant  at  Ba¬ 
menda  Mission.  With  1951  the  first  grade  opened.  A 
parallel  class  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  to 
take  care  of  the  oversupply  of  scholars.  The  outlook 
is  bright  in  this  sphere  of  evangelism. 

This  need  for  schools  and  schooling  is  most  unique 
because  we  are  placed  into  a  land  where  another 
Protestant  mission  has  been  for  forty  years.  This  mis¬ 
sion  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  past  nor  the 
opportunities  of  the  present.  Here  is  room  for  us  with¬ 
out  edging  in  on  someone’s  achievements.  Between 
this  established  mission  and  our  own  young  work 
exists  a  working’  agreement.  We  are  not  engaged 
in  “proselyting.” 
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Together  we  stand  up  against  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  30  years 
Jesuits  have  been  stationed  nearby  and  all  around  us. 
Their  schools  are  excellent,  popular  and  crowded. 
Their  colorful  services  appeal  to  the  average  African 
and  their  claims  impress  the  masses  without  spiritual 
anchorage.  Against  the  errors  of  this  well-organized 
foe  we  are  holding  forth  the  Word  of  Life.  The  battle 
is  on. 

REMEMBER  TO  PRAY 

To  make  complete  God’s  victory  in  this  corner  of 
awakening  Africa,  it  behooves  us  to  dwell  at  length  on 
our  prayer  requests  lest  you  regard  them  routine 
measures! 

1.  We  invite  you  to  pray  for  an  African  evan¬ 
gelist,  aflame  for  these  homeless  Africans.  This  man 
must  be  young,  well  educated,  a  personal  soul  winner 
and  a  true  son  of  this  emerging'  Africa.  Only  such  a 
man  will  be  able  to  enter  the  compounds,  interest  the 
children  and  preach  in  an  acceptable  way  the  message 
of  salvation.  To  date,  we  do  not  have  such  a  man 
available. 

2.  Let  us  pray  for  an  African  pastor  of  spiritual 
power,  of  youth  and  of  learning  to  harness  the  many 
talents  of  our  talented  Africans.  Under  his  leadership 
the  local  church  would  grow  faster  than  our  hopes. 
To  date  we  do  not  have  such  a  man  available. 

3.  Let  us  pray  for  an  African  schoolmaster  who 
shows  deep  concern  for  the  young  souls  of  his  young 
Africa.  We  have  men  of  such  caliber  on  our  fields 
but  we  cannot  spare  one  for  this  particular  assign¬ 
ment,  yet  we  need  to  fill  this  demand  quickly. 


A  graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  men  of  Bamenda,  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  making  of  a  large  knife. 
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4.  Let  us  pray  that  among  our  missionaries  we 
may  find  one  available  to  head  Bamenda’s  extension 
program  of  soul  winning.  He  must  be  young  enough 
to  match  Africa’s  youthful  strength  and  dreams,  and 
he  must  be  old  enough  to  command  respect.  He  must 
be  learned  enough  to  meet  a  highly  educated  consti¬ 
tuency  and  humble  enough  to  do  slum  evangelism. 

“Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that,  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest’’  (Luke  10:2). 

MISSIONARIES  ON  BAMENDA  FIELD 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Gebauer  have  served  the 
Bamenda  mission  station  since  its  beginning  in  1947. 
They  have  two  children,  Anne  and  Walter.  Mr.  Ge¬ 
bauer  is  the  field  superintendent  of  the  Cameroons 
Baptist  Mission.  With  the  fall  months  of  1952,  he  is 
beginning  his  fourth  term  of  missionary  service  in  the 
British  Cameroons  of  Africa. 

— — 
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